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HENRY     CLAY'S     RALEIGH     LETTER- 

To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer.         *" 
Raleigh,  April  17,  1844.  \ 
Ge.vtlkmen: — Subsequent  to  my  departure  from  Ashland 
in   December  last,  I  received  various  communications  froi> 
popular  assemblages  an. I  private  individuals,  requesting  an 
expression  of  my  opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  Annex-  ] 
ation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.     I  have  forborne  to  re- 
ply  to  them,  because  it  was  not  very  convenient,  during  the 
progress  of  my  puruey,  to  do  so,  and  for  other  reasons.     1 
did  not  think  it  proper,  unnecessarily)  to  introduce  at  pres- 
ent, a  new  clement  among  the  other  exciting  subjects  which 
agitate   and  engross  the  public  mind.     Tile  rejection  of  the  ' 
overture   ol   Texas,  some  years  ago,  to   become  annexed  to 
the   United   States,   had    met   with   general   acquiescence. 
Nothing  had  since  occurred  materially  to  vary  the  question.  ; 
1  had  seen  no  evidence  of  a  desire  being  entertained,  on  the 
part  of  any    considerable   portion  of  the  American   people, 
that  Texas  should  become  an   integral   part  of  the  United 
States,     During  my  sojourn  in  New  Orleans,  I  had,  indeed,  j 
been  greatly  surprised,  by  information  which  I  received  from 
Texas,  that,  in  ilie  course  of  Inst  fail,  a  voluntary  overture 
hail  proceeded  from  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Authorities  of  Texas,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  Annexation; 
ami  that  in  order  to  overcome  the  repugnance  felt  by  any  of 
them  to  a  negotiation  upon  the  subject,  strong,  and  asl  be- 
lieved erroneous  representations  had  been  made  to  them  of  a 
state  of  opinion  in  the  Senate,  of  the  United  States  favora- 
ble to  the  ratification  of  such  a  treaty.     According  lo  these 
representations,  it  had  been  ascertained   lh.it  a  number  of 
Senators,  varying  from    thirty-two  were  ready    to  sanction 
such  a  treaty.     1  was  aware,  too,  that  holders  of  Texas  /a/ids' 
and  Texas  scrip,  and  speculators  in  them,  were  actively  en. 
gaged  in   promoting   the   object  of  annexation.     S*ii|,  \  jjj 
not  believe  that  any  Executive  of  the  United  Stiles  would 
venture,  upon  so  grave  and  momentous  a  procediiiir]  not' 
only   without  any  general   manifestations  of  public  opinion  i 
in  favor  of  it,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  strong  and  decided 
expression  of  public  disapprobation.     Rut      appears  that  li 
was  mistaken.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  nation,  we  i 
lire  now  informed  that  a  treaty  of  annexation  has  been  ac- 
tually  concluded,  and  is  lo  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration      The  motives  for  my  silence,  therefore,  no 
longer  remain,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  present  an  ex- 
position of  my   views  and   opinions  upon   the  question,  fori 
what   they   may   be  worth;  to  the  public  consideration.     1  i 
adopt  ibis  method  as  being  more  convenient  than  several  re-  j 
plies  to   the  respective  communications  which   I  have  re- 
ceived. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  view  of  the  i 
treaty  itself,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  adopt  an   expression  of  j 
my  opinion  to  the  actual  conditions  and  stipulations  which  il  j 
contains.      Not    possessing   that   opportunity,  I    am    con-  I 
strained  to  treat  the  question  according  to  what  I   presume 
to  be  the  terms  of  the   treaty.     If,  without  the  loss  of  na- 
tional character,  without  the  hazard  of  foreign  war,  with  the 
general   concurrence  of  the   nation,  without  any    danger  lo 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  without  giving  an  unreason- 
able price  for  Texas,  the  queslioli  of  annexation  were  presen- 
ted, it  would  appear  in  quite  a  different  light  trom   that  in 
which  I  apprehend,  it  is  now  to  be  regarded. 

The  United  States  acquired  a  title  lo  Texas,  extending,  as 
I  believe,    •   the  Rio  del  Norte,  by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana. 
They  ceded  and  relinquished  that  title  to  Spain  by  the  treaty 
of  1319,  by  which  the  Sabine  was  substituted  for  the  Rio  del  j 
Norte  as  our  western  boundary.     This  treaty  was  negotiated 
under  the.  Administration  of  Mr.  Munroe,  and  with  the  con- 
currence °f  bis  Cabinet,   of  which   Messrs.  Crawford,  Cal- 
houn Wirt,  being  a  majority,  all  Southern  gentlemen, 
composed  a    part.     When   the   treaty    was   laid   before   the  | 
House  of  Representatives,  being  a  member  of  that  body,  I  j 
express  the  opinion,  which  I  then  entertained,  and  still  hold, 
that  Texas  was  sacrificed  to  the  acqui>ition  of  Florida;  but  1  I 
thought  il  must,  from  its  position,  inevitably  fall  into  our  | 
possession;  that  the  point  of  a  few   years,  sooner  or  later,  | 
was  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  and  that  in  giving  five  mill- 
ions  of  dollars  and  Texas  for  it,  we  gave  more  than  a  just 
equivalent.     But,  if  we  made,  a  great  sacrifice  in  the  surren- 
der of  Texas,  we  ought  to  take  care  not  to  make  too  great  a 
sacrifice  in  the  attempt  to  rc-acquiro  it. 

My  opinions  of  the  expediency  of  the  treaty  of  1819  did  j 
not  prevail.     The  country  and  Congress  were  satisfied  with 
it;  appropriations  were  made  to  carry  it  into  efi'ect,  the  line  I 
of  the  Sabine  was  recognized  by  us  as  our  boundary,  in  ne-  | 
gotiations  both  with  Spain  and  Mexico  became  independent, 
und  measures  have  been  in  actual  progress  to  mark  the  line, 
from    the  Sabine   to  Bed  River,   and  thence  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.     We  have  thus  fairly  alienated  our  title  to  Texas,  by 
solemn  national   compacts," to   the   fulfilment  of  which  we 
stand  bound  by  good  faith  and  national  honor.     It  is  there- 
foie,  perfectly  idle  and  ridirWous,  if  not  dishonorable,  to  talk 
of  resuming  our  title  to  Texas  as   if  we  had  never  parted 
with  it.     We  can  no  more  do  that  than  Spain  can  resume 
Florida,  France  Louisiana,  or  Great  Britain  the  thirteen  col- 
onics, now  composing  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Poinsett, 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico,  wan  instructed  bv 


me,  with  the  President's  authority,  to  propose,  a  re-purchase  I 
fo  Texas;   but  he  forbore  even  to  make  an  overture  for  that 
purpose.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  informed 
me,  at  New  Orleans,  that  his  reason  for  not  making  it,  was,  I 
that   he   knew  tile  purchase   was  wholly  impracticable,  and 
that  he  was   persuaded,   that    if  he    made   the   overture,   it  I 
would  have  no  other  efi'ect  than  to  aggravate  irritations,  al-  ] 
ready  existing,  upon  matters  of  indifference  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  events    which  have  transpired    in    Texas,  are   w 
known.     She  revolted  against  the  Government  of  Mexico,  i 
flew  to  arms  and  finally  fought  and  won  the  memorable  bat- 
tie  of  San  Jacinto,  annihilating  a  Mexican  arm)1  and  making 
a  captive  of  the  Mexican  President.     The  signal  success  of  I 
that   Revolution  was  greatly  aided,  if  not  wholly  achieved,  | 
by  citizens  of  the.  United  States  who  had  migrated  to  Texas.  ( 
These  succors,  if  they  could  not  always  he  prevented  by  Ihe 
Government  of  the  United  States,  were  furnished  in  a  man- 
ner and  to   an  extent   which  brought  upon  us  some  national 
reproach   in  the   eyes  of  an   impartial   world.     And,  in   my 
opinion,  they   impose  on  us  the  obligation  of  scrupulously 
avoiding  the  imputation  of  having   instigated  and  aided  the 
Revolution  with  the  ultimate  view  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment.    After  the   battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the   United   States 
recognised    the  independence  of  Texas,  in  conformity  with 
the   principle   and  practice   which  have  always  prevailed  ii. 
their  councils,   of  recognizing  the   Government  '  dt  facto," 
witbo   t  regarding  the  question  de  jure.     That  recognition 
did  not  affect  or  impair  the  rigiits  of  Mexico,  or  change  the 
relations  which  existed  between  her  and  Texas.  She,  on  the 
contrary,  has   preserved  all  her  rights,  and  has  continued  to 
assert,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  asserts,  her  right  to  redo 
Texas   to   obedience,  as   a    part  of  the   republic  of  Mexico. 
According  to  late  intelligence,  it  is  probable   that  she  has 
agreed    upon   a   temporary  suspension  of  hostilities;  but,  if 
that  has  been  done,  I  presume  it  is  with  the  purpose,  upon 
the  termination  of  the  armistice,  of  renewning  the  war 
enforcing  her  rights,  as  she  considers  them. 

This  narrative  shows  the  present  actual  condition  of  Texas, 
so  far  as  I  have  information  about  it,  If  il  be  correct,  Mex- 
ico has  not  abandoned,  but  perseveres  in  the  assertion  of  her 
rights  by  actual  force  of  arms,  which,  if  suspended,  are  in- 
tended to  be  renewed.  I  Jnder  these  circumstances,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  were  to  acquire  Texus,  it  would 
acquire  along  with  it  all  the  incumbrances  which  Texas  is  under, 
und  among  them  the  actual  or  suspended  wjr  between  Mexico 
anil\7'e.xas.  Of  that  consequence  there  cannot  be  a  dotdit. 
ANNEXATION  AND  WAR  WITH  MEXICO  ARE 
IDENTICAL.  Now,  for  one,  I  certainly  am  not  willing 
to  involve,  this  country  in  a  foreign  war  for  tho  object  of  ac- 
quiring Texas.  I  know  there  are  those  who  regard  such  a 
war  with  indifference  and  as  a  trifling  affair,  on  account  of 
the  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  her  inability  to  inflict  serious 
injury  upon  this  country.  But  1  do  not  look  upon  it  thus 
lijhtly.  I  regard  all  wars  as  great  calamities,  to  be  avoided, 
if  possible,  and  honorable  peace  as  the  wisest  and  truest  pol- 
icy of  this  country.  What  the  United  States  most  need  are 
union,  peace,  and  patience.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  weak- 
ness of  a  power  should  form  a  motive,  ill  any  case,  for  in- 
ducing us  to  engage  in  or  to  deprecate  the  evils  of  war. 
Honor  and  good  faith  and  justice  are  equally  duo  from  this 
country  towards  the  weak  as  towards  the  strong.  And,  if 
an  ai  '  of  injustice  were  to  be  perpetrated  towards  any  Pow- 
er, it  would  be  more  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  na- 
tion, and,  in  my  judgement,  less  dishoaoi^le,  to  inflict  it 
upon  a  powerful  instead  of  a  weak  foreign  nation.  Rut  are 
we  perfectly  sure  thai  wo  should  be  free  from  injury  in  a 
stale  of  war  with  Mexico?  Have  we  any  security  that 
countless  numbers  of  for-ign  vessels,  under  tiie  authority 
and  flag  of  Mexico,  would  not  prey  upon  our  defenceless 
commerce  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
on  every  other  sea  and  ocean.'  What  commerce,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  Mexico  oiler,  as  an  indemnity  for  our  loss- 
es, to  the  gallantry  and  enterprise  of  our  countrymen?  This 
view  of  the  subject  supposes  that  the  war  would  be 
confined  to  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico  as  the  only  bellig- 
erents. 

But  have  we  any  certain  guaranty  that  Mexico  would  ob- 
tain no  allies  among  ihe  great  European  Powers?  Suppose 
any  such  Powers,  jealous  of  our  increasing  greatness,  and 
disposed  to  check  the  growth  and  cripple  us,  were  we  to  take 
part  in  behalf  of  Mexico  in  the  war,  how  would  Ihe  differ- 
ent belligerents  present  themselves  to  Christendom  and  the 
enlightened  world?  We  have,  been  seriously  charged  with 
an  inordinate  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement;  and, 
without  admitting  the  justice,  of  the  charge,  it  must  be 
owned  that  we  have  made  vast  acquisitions  of  territory 
within  the  last  forty  years.  Suppose  (treat  Rritain  and 
France  or  one  of  them,  were  to  take  part  with  Mexico,  und 
by  a  manifesto,  were  to  proclaim  that  their  objects  were  to 
assist  a  weak  and  heipless  allay  to  check  the  spirit  of  en- 
croachment and  ambition  of  an  already  overgrown  Republic, 
seeking  still  furlher  acquisitions  of  territory,  to  maintain  the 
Independence  of  Texas,  disconnected  with  the  United  States, 
and  to  prevent  the  furlher  propagation  of  slavery  from  the 
United  States,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  allegations 
upon  the  judgement  of  an  impartial  and  enlightened 
world? 





DEMOCRATIC    OPINIONS   UPON    THE  ANNEXA- 
TION OF  TEXAS. 

'  Now  that  the   annexation  of  Texas  and  its  con- 
sequences are  so  clearly  before   the  country  as  De- 
mocratic measures,  and   are  avowed  and  defended 
as  such  by  the  Democratic  papers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  (says  the  Boston   Daily  Advertiser,)  it  is 
not  a  little  curious  to  revert  io  the  opinions  express- . 
ed  by  some  of  those    papers   before    the   Baltimore, 
Convention  had  issued  its  dictates.     A  briei  series  I 
of  extracts  on  ibis  subject  has  been  collected  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  thcSNew  York  Ex- 
press, which  we  subjoin.     The  present  tone  ol  the 
papers  (moled  is  too  well  known  to  make  any  quo- 
tations from  their  recent  articles  necessary,  and  the 
inconsistency  is  too  striking  to  require  remark. 

1  ROM    lilt  AL1IANY   ARGUS,   MAY    11,    1644. 

The  Washington  Spectator,  Mr.  Calhoun's  organ,  while 
lauding  Coin.  Stewart's  letter  in  lavor  of  the  immediate  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  alludes  to  the  probability  of  u  war  with 
Mexico  in  a  tone  of  levity,  if  not  of  joy.  It  would  be  well 
lor  such  politicians  to  remember  that  wars  arc  not  as  popular 
as  in  former  timet,.  People  begin  to  reflect  and  compare  its 
results  before  they  plunge  into  its  miseries.  It  is  perceived 
.  that  wars  undertaken  for  extension  of  dominion  exalt  the  lead- 
)  cr*  and  managers,  while  they  crush  and  impoverish  the  masses. 
The  trappings  of  the  war-horse,  and  the  glitter  of  armed  le- 
gions, tickle  the  fancy  and  please  the  eye,  hut  die  people  see 
that  they  place  a  leaden  weight  upon  the  hand  of  honest  la- 
bor. It  is  lor  this  reason  that  true  statesmen  icgard  wars, 
undertaken  for  such  sollish  purposes,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  can  oftticl  a  country. 

lltOM  'MIC  lifc.UOl'RATU'    REVIEW,   APRIL,    1841!. 

Nor  ought  the  annexation  to  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  Mexico,  on  her  recognition  of  her  successfully  revolted 
province.  We  must  avoid  even  the  appearance  ol  evil.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  may  he  abundantly  certain  that  Mexico 
can  never  again  even  hope  to  shake  the  established  indepen- 
dence of  Texas,  The  nominal  theoretical  right  is  still  assert- 
ed, which  wo  cannot  disregard  without  incurring  a  just  liabili- 
ty to  a  declaration  of  war  by  Mexico. 

l'HOM  THE   BOSTON    POST,   NOVF.MUEH,    1813. 

The  Atlas  is  beating  the  air  about  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union.  The  Cabinet  at  Washington,  and  all  the 
folks  this  way,  are  opposed  to  such  a  incisure.  Mr.  Preston, 
Mr.  Wise,  and  a  few  Opposition  members  of  Congress  are  in 
favor  of  it  ;  but  they  have  not  strength  enough  to  do  any  harm. 

1  ROM  THE   NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PATRIOT,   MAY,    1841. 

Slavery  and  the  defence  of  slavery  form  the  controlling  con- 
sideration urged  iu  favor  of  the  treaty  [ol  annexation]  by  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  its  negotiation.  To  these  doc- 
trines we  can  never  subscribe,  and,  whenever  they  are  offen- 
sively urged  upon  the  free  Stales,  they  deserve  to  be  pointed- 
ly rebuked.  '         5 

FROM  THE  NASHUA    ■  i'Jfi   *»0V  "MBER    16,    1843. 

The  evils  that  will  be  entailed  upon  the  North  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  into  the  Union,  are  incalculable,  great, 
vast — beyond  all  human  comprehension.  *  *  The  object 
and  design  thioughout  is  as  black  as  ink — as  bitter  as  hell.  No 
other  reason  on  earth  can  be  assigned  for  this  Southern  move- 
ment than  a  determination  to  perpetuate  that  accursed  institu- 
tion, which,  as  a  matter  of  compromise,  was  acceded  to  by  the 
North  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confede- 
ration. If  the  South  persist  in  forcing  Texas  upon  us,  the 
result  is  evident  to  all.  The  consequences  are  multifarious — 
to  say  nothing  of  their  ruin.  May  Providence  avert  this  ca- 
lamity, and  save  our  Republic  from  disunion,  miseiy,  and  de- 
struction ! 

The  most  wicked,  vile,  God-abandoned  place  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge — its  history  would  make  the  very  savage 
blush  with  very  sharne.  Some  of  its  lynchers  and  marauders 
have  perpetrated  their  crimes  within  the  United  States  and 
upon  American  citizens,  some  of  whom  they  have  murdered 
^  cold  blood,  in  the  uiij.L  inhuman  manner.     Yet  there  are 


some  who  desire  to  ellect  a  union  between  Texas  and  this 
country,  as  if  we  had  not  enough  guilt  and  crime  already  up- 
on our  shoulders.  We  wish  rather  that  we  could  fix  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  us  and  its  borders,  that  its  biealh  of 
pestilence  might  never  reach  our  shores.  Heaven  save  us 
from  a  union  with  Texas  ! 

lilo.M  THE  H'ur.vllnu  I  .1    (v.  l|.)   MKIUIIRV,  (iSAAC   llil.l.'s  PA- 
PI.  II,)    1843. 

It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  our  Southern  fi lends  intend 
to  agitate,  in  the  next  Congress,  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  our  Union.  It  is  understood  that  this  is  a 
favorite  project  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  But  as  its  accomplish- 
ment might  prove  latal  to  our  free  institutions,  it  will  be  a 
solemn  duty  of  the  Northern  Democracy  to  oppose  it. 

We  shall  admit  all  communications  that  go  against  annex- 
ation. 

The  Democratic  papers  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  arc 
already  oul  in  tones  of  thunder  against  the  project. 

The  Democracy  of  New  England  v1/'.  go  in  a  solid  boo% 
against  annexation. 

The  absurd  and  fallacious  doctrines  of  "Arislides,"  in  tin 
New  Hampshire  Gazette,  do  not  take  with  the  Northern  De- 
mocracy. He  writes  with  some  ability,  but,  alter  sitting  all 
his  arguments,  the  only  substance  is,  that  we  want  Texas  for 
a  great  slave  mart. 

"Arislides"  advocates  the  annexation  of  Texas,  knowing 
that  the  object  is  to  open  a  great  slave  mart  there,  and,  as  one 
of  the  inevitable  results,  to  entail  the  curse  upon  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  i'es,  the  annexation  would  be  as  full  of  evils 
as  a  Pandora's  box. 

"  Arislides"  more  than  intimates  that  England  wishes  to 
gain  Texas  in  order  to  destroy  the  peculiar  domestic  institu- 
tion of  the  South. 

"  A  black  and  inglorious  scheme." 


*t 


£l_  v//*P'} 


Uncover  Lincoln's 
Famous  Trapdoor 

Springfield,  111.,  Nov.  17.—  (U.P.> 
— A  trapdoor,  through  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  once  "came  dangling 
down  with  his  long  legs"  to  break 
up  a  political  meeting,  was  be- 
lieved uncovered  today  in  an  old 
office  building. 

Chipping  plaster  from  a  ceiling, 
workmen  found  a  large  hole.  The 
building  once  housed  Lincoln's  law 
office. 

Belief  it  was  the  trapdoor  which 
Lincoln  used  was  substantiated  by 
Author  Carl  Sandberg,  Lincoln  bi- 
ographer. 

"A  riot  was  started,"  Sandberg 
said,  "when  Lincoln  dropped  in1  on 
the  meeting." 


RINGSIDE  IN  HOOSIERLAND 


Dirty  Trick  Pulled  on  Lincoln  at  Rally 


By  WAYNE  GUTHKIEv 

binfcoln's  birthday  reminded  me  that  right  here  in 
Indiana  he  once  was  the  butt  of  a  political  trick  that  was 
really  rough. 


It  happened  in  Bruccville, 
Knox  County,  and  still  is  a  choice 
bit  of  the  community's  lore. 
About  the  only  tangible  thing 
today  that  was 
on  the  scene 
when  the  inci- 
dent occurred  is 
a  one  -  story, 
four  -  room  red 
b  r  i  ck  structure 
known  as  the 
Bruce  House. 

That  structure  &■ 
was  built  by 
William  Bruce 
in  about  1810, 
five  years  after 
hp  had  founded  the  village. 

One  evening  during  the  spirit- 
ed campaign  of  1844 — long  be- 
fore he  was  President — Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  a  prominent 
Springfield  (111.)  lawyer,  arrived 
horseback  at  the  Bruce  House. 
He  w*s  escorted  by  another 
rider,  Judge  Abner  T.  Ellis,  of 
nearby  Vincennes. 

Their  arrival  was  no  surprise 
because  Lincoln  was  to  make  a 
speech  that  night  at  a  Whig  rally 
there.  The  two  made  a  contrast- 
ing appearance — Lincoln  being 
tall  and  lean  and  Ellis  short  and 
fat. 

Years  later  one  of  William 
Bruce's     sons— and     William,     I 


might  say,  was  the  father  of  25 
children  by  two  marriages — re- 
called how  he  cared  for  Lincoln's 
horse  on  that  occasion  and  led 
it  to  the  front  of  the  tavern  (as 
hotels  often  were  spoken  of  in 
that  day)  the  following  morning- 
for  Lincoln  to  mount. 

At  any  rate  Lincoln  and  Ellis 
were  escorted  by  Bruce  inside 
the  house.  After  the  guests  had 
partaken  of  a  hearty  supper  they 
sat  about  for  a  while.  Then, 
"about  early  candle-lighting 
hour"  Bruce  escorted  the  two  to 
the  old  brick  school  that  stood  in 
a  walnut  grove  about  a  block 
north  and  opposite  the  site  of 
the  present  Christian  church. 

The  place  was  packed,  evi- 
dencing the  fact  that  wide- 
spread publicity  in  advance  had 
been  productive.  Lincoln  al- 
ready had  won  quite  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  forceful  speaker  and 
the  local  Whigs  were  deter- 
mined to  make  that  one  of  the 
principal  pojitical  meetings  of 
that  campaign  thereabouts. 

The  program  got  to  Lincoln's 
introduction  and  speech  quickly, 
immediately  following  a  number 
by  a  glee  club.  But  it  wasn't 
long  before  Lincoln  encountered 
real  opposition.  Hardly  had  he 
spoken  5  minutes  when  an  alarm 
was  sounded,  announcing  that  a 


huge  gang  of  Democrats,  com- 
ing from  "every  quarter,"  had 
swept  into  the  town,  bringing 
along  its  own  speaker.  Whigs 
alleged  this  trick  was  perpetrat- 
ed to  counteract  the  influence 
of  Lincoln's  address  and  "so  to 
break  up  the  Whig  galhering." 
Turmoil  reigned  and  Lincoln's 
audience  soon  left.  But  Lincoln 
did  not  seem  disturbed.  Display- 
ing some  of  the  calmness  and 
tolerance  that  was  to  mark  his 
political  career,  he  simply  sat 
down  calmly  and  waited  for  the 
matter   to  be  settled. 

One  historical  account  said 
that  it  soon  was  discovered  that 
the  invading  Democrats,  "as  if 
by  a  preconcerted  and  arranged 
plan,  had  poured  in  from  every 
quarter  and  the  town  was  soon 
black  with  people."  It  seems 
that  a  man  named  Carr,  from 
Vincennes,  was  attempting  to 
speak  from  an  open  buggy,  to 
which  a  horse  was  hitched.  All 
the  while  men  held  the  horse  by 
the  bit.  But  the  roar  of  the 
demonstrators  virtually  drowned 
out  his  voice. 

"It  seemed  for  a  time  that 
bloodshed  could  be  scarcely 
avoided  but  finally  wiser  counsel 
prevailed  and  the  invading  army 
retired  from  the  field,"  said  the 
account. 

Soon  the  Whigs  reassembled  at 
the  schoolhouse,  where  Lincoln 
still  was  waiting  patiently.  Dis- 
playing no  disturbance  at  all, 
and  still  as  cool  as  a  cucumber, 


he  simply  arose  and,  as  one  ac- 
count put  it,  "resumed  smilingly 
his  speech  to  its  final  ending." 

Judge  Ellis  returned  to  Vin- 
cennes that  night  but  Lincoln 
remained  overnight  at  the  Bruce 
House,  which  then  was  a  2-story 
structure.  He  resumed  his  trip 
to  Springfield  next  morning. 

I  understand  that  was  not  Lin- 
coln's first  visit  to  Bruceville. 
One  historical  article  said  tin- 
Lincoln  family,  including  Abra- 
ham, then  a  rugged  fellow  of  21, 
passed  through  Bruceville  in 
1830  on  its  trek  from  Southern 
Indiana  to  Illinois.  The  group 
halted  at  Bruceville  to  water 
and  rest  at  the  public  well,  be- 
fore proceeding  westward  to 
Elmison's  mill,  where  it  camped 
for  the  night. 


Journey  to  a  henry 

Clay  Convention. 

A  Henry  Clay  convention  was  held  in 
Peoria  in  1S4  4.  Springfield  sent  a  dele- 
gation and  Lincoln  was  a  conspicuous 
member  of  it.  One  member  of  the  party 
is  living,  perhaps  ihe  sole  survivor.  Hi- 
ts William  Fisher  of  Springfield.  Hi- 
story of  the  trip  is  a  revelation  of  pioneer 
transportation  difficulties  as  well  as  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  Lincoln  took  hi 
politics  when  he  was  in  his  early  man- 
hood, i 

"The  Springfield  band,  of  which  I  was 
an  humble  member,  and  a  feu~  citizens, 
of  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one,  boarded  a 
car  on  the  Wabash  Railroad  for  Mere- 
dosia  on  the  Illinois  River.  The  cars,  at 
that  time  were  propelled  by  mule  power. 
After  we  had  proceeded  about  ten  miles 
we  met  the  freight  coming  east.  There 
was  no  other  way  but  to  lift  our  car  off 
the  track  and  let  the  freight  go  by  and 
then  lift  our  .car  on  again.  Lincoln  was 
one  of  the  most  active  lifters.  He  would 
get  his'  back  to  the  car,  let  himself  down 
to  get  a  low  hold  and  then  lift  his  best. 
He  gave  all  of  us  a  good  example.  There 
was  no  shirking  or  feigning.  We  reached 
Meredosia  and  got  through  by  boat  on 
the  Illinois  River  in  time  for  the  con- 
vention." > 
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